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way down pleasant for me. "The novelness of his
ideas and the quaintness of his mode^of expression
made him a particularly interesting companion.
The conversation turning upon the War and the
Americans, he gave out in his own initaitable way
his analysis of the national characteristics. " The
Americans," he said, " talkee-talkee; have much
money but no like fighting. The English have also
much money and like fighting; but they shave and
want tea and food when fighting and feel cold and
rub hands and say, ' very cold, light fire/ The
Japanese feel no cold and want no fire, no food, no
tea, but want to fight and fight always."

Late that afternoon I left Miyajima for the port of
Shimonoseki on my way to Corea. Having arrived
at the port late in the evening, I went immediately
on board the Imperial Government's sumptuously
fitted-up steamer to be ferried across the Straits of
Tsushima to Fusan. I knew as I stood on deck that
I was sailing on waters already become classic as
being the scene of Togo's great achievement, but
that night the Strait was much too rough to let me
stay on deck for any length of time. Besides I was
feeling somewhat depressed at the idea of leaving a
land and a people that had in the short space of a
fortnight so endeared themselves to me that they
are now, to put in the words of St. Francis, " the
delight of my soul." So casting a last long look at
the fading lights on the distant pier, I went down to
my cabin and was fast asleep dreaming of the slit-
eyed babies and trundling rickshaws, of 0-torii and